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WHEN WILL THE NEXT WAR START? 


Destruction and Death—Capitalism’s Way Out of the Crisis Over 
the Corpses of Workers 


By THEODORE DREISER 


There is a widespread feeling that 
world war is imminent. This is re- 
flected in the press of Europe, Asia 
and America; everywhere people are 
discussing this topic. The imminence 
of war is evident in the very denials 
of the danger from _ politicians, 
bankers and editors. 

As a matter of fact, the war which 
began in 1914 has never really ended; 
in a very actual sense it has continued 
through various phases and is now 
approaching its culmination in a final 
onslaught of hostile nations upon the 
Soviet Union—and perhaps against 
each other, too. The Far Eastern 
conflict which began nine months ago 
with the invasion of Manchuria is 
entering a new phase and any day we 
may read in the dispatches that 
Japanese troops have invaded Soviet 
territory. 

War is imminent. War supplies are 
being rushed to Japan from the United 
States, France, Britain, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia. The International 
News Service “learns that large orders 
for munitions have been placed in 
Europe by Japan. A famous Birming- 
ham arms factory is now making be- 
tween 300,000 and 400,000 rifles to 
Japanese order. A large munitions fac- 
tory in Glasgow is making torpedoes 


for Japan. The steamer Glenshiel has 
sailed for the Far East carrying a full 
cargo of hydrocyanic acid. A sister ship 
is being loaded. .. . The Japanese have 
purchased steamers” which “can be con- 
verted into auxiliary cruisers, suitable 
for troop transportation or munitions 
carriers. Japanese activity in the arma- 
ment market is even more pronounced 
on the continent.” American news- 
papers carry similar news of the ship- 
ment of nitrates and other war supplies. 
Many American munitions factories are 
running full blast to fill Japanese or- 
ders. A major task of American work- 
ers is to stop these shipments. 

The Japanese Army is progressing 
down the Sungari River with every 
available gunboat and transport. Dis- 
patches from Harbin tell of “feverish 
military activity.” Japanese forces in 
Manchuria, concentrated near the So- 
viet border, have more than doubled 
since April 15. 

The movement of troops to Manchu- 
ria, the massing of White Guard Rus- 
sians as shock troops on Soviet fron- 
tiers, has been tremendously accelerated. 
The N. Y. Times correspondent esti- 
mates Japanese forces in Manchuria at 
100,000. Soviet citizens in Manchuria 


Stop the shipment of munitions to 

Japanese imperialists! War is immi- 

nent—fight with the Soviet Union for 
Peace! 





have been arrested and maltreated as 
part of Japan’s plot to seize the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. Japan has been guilty 
of a whole series of provocative acts de- 
signed to embroil the Soviet Govern- 
ment in war. The Soviet policy of peace 
has defeated this plot. But as Stalin 
has said, “The policy of peace we shall 
carry on with all our strength. We do 
not want a foot of foreign soil, but we 
will not yield an inch of Soviet land to 
the imperialists.” And Voroshilov has 
stated: “We do not threaten, but we are 
ready to repulse an enemy.” 


Fascist Terrorism 


The assassination of the President of 
France by a Tsarist Russian emigre, 
Gorgulov, an anti-Soviet fascist, was 
used to stir up national patriotism and 
provoke prejudice against the Soviet 
Union. Millerand and others said that 
it was “part of a Bolshevik plot to ter- 
rorize European governments.” The 
N. Y. Mirror declares editorially: “The 
assassination of Premier Inukai is 
closely linked to the killing of M. 
Doumer. Gorgulov has been identified 
as a former commissar of the Soviet 
Republic. . . . Is Communism at work 
to terrify capitalistic nations? Does 
Russia believe that assassination will 
convert the world to its ideals? We 
have had little proof that the Soviet 
government has sent any of its killers 
here. But are they here?” 

This vicious editorial reaches the 
height of absurdity, but no blood-cur- 
dling tale is too fantastic for use by anti- 
Soviet propagandists. Despite their pat- 
ent untruthfulness such lying slanders 
receive wide credence and serve their 
purpose as part of the war preparations. 
The assassinations of Inukai and 
Doumer are a reflection of growing 
fascism, linked with imperialism 
throughout the capitalist world. 

Capitalism’s program is destruction 
and death as the way out of the crisis. 
The success of the Five-Year Plan, the 
growing independence of the U.S.S.R. 
from capitalist economy, the perspec- 
tives of the second Five-Year Plan for 
raising the standard of living of Rus- 
sian workers and peasants threefold, 
the final abolition of classes, is driving 
the capitalists into a frenzy of fear. 
The Soviet Union is today the center 
of technical advance, of increased pro- 
duction, of economic and cultural de- 
velopment. The cold, ghastly logic of 
imperialism points to the Soviet Union 
as the enemy that must be destroyed. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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WHY RECOGNITION? 


The Building of Socialism and the American Worker 


The first Five-Year Plan is being com- 
pleted this year. The capital investments 
during this period will amount to about $35 
billions. This vast amount of money was 
raised by the Soviet workers and peasants 
themselves: by taxes, by profit realized from 
State industry and trade, and from exports. 
Not a penny of this capital was borrowed 
from foreign governments or bankers. The 
small amount of credit received on imports 
from abroad does not exceed more than one 
per cent of the total investment. At the 
same time, the standard of living of the 
Soviet worker is continually rising. 

The second Five-Year Plan provides for 
an increase of production in both “heavy” 
and “light” industries and agriculture of 2% 
to 3 times that of 1932, and a corresponding 
increase of capital investments. A_ greater 
proportion of capital will be invested in light 
industry—production of consumers’ goods— 
in social insurance, educational and _ health 
protecting activities. The Plan provides in- 
creases in workers’ earnings on so generous 
a scale that by 1937 the living standard of the 
population will be improved by 300 per cent 
over 1932. 

Stalin said recently, “Our Soviet worker 
wishes to live so that all his material and cul- 
tural needs are taken care of, in the sense of 
food supply, living quarters and other needs. 
That is his right, and it is our duty to guar- 
antee these conditions to him.” To supply 
these conditions means for industry and agri- 
culture to produce their planned quotas. It 
also means the interchange of commodities 
between the Soviet Union and other coun- 
tries, the freedom of international trade, of 
export and import. The Soviet Union would 
import considerably more than it does, if it 
were not for the political and economic bar- 
riers raised against it. 


The movement for recognition of the Soviet 
Union and extension of trade is gaining 
ground in American political and business cir- 
cles. American exports have shrunk over 50 
per cent. Capitalism everywhere is greedy 
for markets. A number of Senators, Con- 
gressmen, prominent business men and others, 
backed by many newspapers, are now advo- 
cating recognition; they realize that the Soviet 
Union offers a very wide and valuable mar- 
ket and a “good business risk.” 


This is true. The national income of the 


Soviet Union in 1932 is figured at 49.2 billion 





rubles (over 25 billion dollars). This income, 
as a result of Socialist planned economy, is 
continuously rising; by 1937 it should reach 
the sum of eighty billion dollars. 


The Soviet Union will continue to import 
such products as it may require as it has done 
heretofore; and the increase in the volume of 
imports will probably follow the rate of in- 
crease in the national income. 


The United States Government has main- 
tained an anti-Soviet policy for years. It has 
supported vicious campaigns of lies and 
slanders. Shipments of Soviet products have 
been stopped. Fish, Woll and Company sup- 
ported by all enemies of the Soviet Union 
are demanding a complete embargo of all 
Soviet products. 

This campaign, supported by the A. F. of 
L. leadership, has helped destroy trade with 
Soviet Russia. This has meant the closing 
of many factories, adding to the number of 
unemployed in this country. 


Recently a resolution was introduced in 
Congress by Congressman Sabath, “to estab- 
lish friendly diplomatic and commercial rela- 
tions with the Soviet Government.” The 
resolution directly reflects the demand from 
a growing section of the capitalist class in 
this country, which, profoundly affected by 
the crisis, is anxious to increase its profits 
by developing business with the Soviet Union, 
as the best available market for American 
goods. There is also widespread advocacy of 
recognition and support of the Soviet Union 
amongst the toilers who want to bring Russian 
and American workers into closer bonds of 
friendship. 


The Hoover-Wall Street government is the 
implacable enemy of workers’ Russia and rec- 


(Continued on page 13) 





Kossogorsk blast furnace and Shock 
Brigaders. 518 new factories were 
completed in 1931—more will be built 
in 1932. Every day of peace means 
more factories for the U.S.S.R. Stop 
the attempt of imperialist bandits to 
destroy the workers’ government and 
the building of Socialism. Recogni- 
tion and normal trade relations will 
benefit both Russian and American 
workers. Fight for peace and for rec- 
ognition of the Soviet government! 














Romain Rolland 
Denounces 
Imperialism 


Appeals for Defence of the Soviet 
Union, For Unity of Working 
Masses 
In the name of besieged China—in 
the name of the menaced Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics—in the name of 
the peoples of the earth—in the name 
of the great hopes of humanity which 
the awakening of the oppressed races 
of Asia and the heroic reconstruction 
of proletarian Russia arouse and sus- 
tain in us: I ery HELP! Down with 
the assassins! And I denounce to all 
the world, the ignoble lies of the gov- 
ernments of Europe and America, espe- 
cially that of France, whose handful of 
adventurers in the service of the war 
mongers stretch out their rapacious 
hands over the earth and use Japanese 
imperialism as the executioner’s axe to 
sever the head of the revolution. I de- 
nounce the treason of that intellectual 
class which formerly was the lookout at 
the mast of the ship to guide it through 
storms—which today basely purchases 
its peace and comfort by its silence or 
its servile flattery which serves the in- 
terests of the moneyed and privileged 
classes. And I denounce the farce of 
Geneva and the folly of the League of 

Nations. 

I appeal to the sleeping conscience 
of the best forces of Europe and Amer- 
ica. I appeal to the consciousness of 
colossal power as yet unrealized in all 
the people of the world, to cut the ser- 
pent’s knot of the plutocratic and mili- 
tary Fascisms which tomorrow will ‘en- 
circle the globe, to crush the new-born 
conspiracy and to seal the union of the 
working masses of all free peoples. 


RoMAIN ROLLAND. 














CCORDING to the bourgeois 
“great man” theory of history, 


events are chiefly the creation of 
great personalities. The Marxist views 
the life and work of revolutionary lead- 
ers in relation to and as part of the 
fight against the Capitalist system. The 
toiling masses of the world honor, in 
Stalin, the proletariat of the Soviet 
Union and the Bolshevik Party, as the 
revolutionary vanguard of the interna- 
tional working class. The bourgeoisie 
regard Lenin, Stalin and other revolu- 
tionary leaders as dictators, who some- 
how miraculously created a revolution, 
and subsequently the Five-Year Plan of 
Socialist construction. The Marxist 
views all such leaders as integral parts 
of the revolutionary working class 
movement. 

The leadership of Stalin is based on 
his thorough knowledge of Marxism 
and Leninism, on a correct analysis of 
historical forces, on his unshakeable 
confidence in the creative potentialities 
of the working class and its ultimate vic- 
tory over capitalism. The outstanding 
characteristics of Stalin’s personality 
are flaming enthusiasm, an iron will, his 
statesmanship and responsibility as a 
leader of his class. 


Joseph V. Stalin was born in 1879, 
near Tiflis, in Georgia. His father was 
a shoemaker. In 1893 Stalin began his 
studies in a Tiflis seminary. The parents 
hoped that he would become a priest. 
But his first contact with the revolu- 
tionary movement made it impossible 
for him to follow his parents’ plan. 


He participated first in small propa- 
ganda circles, but he reached out to 
wider work. He joined the Russian So- 
cial Democratic Party in 1898. For his 
activities in the distribution of illegal 


STALIN—The Man and the Leader 


By GEORGE BERTRAM 


literature and his work among the rail- 
road workers in Tiflis he was expelled 
from school. 

Stalin transferred his revolutionary 
activities to Batum. He led a number of 
strikes and mass demonstrations, and 
was arrested and exiled to Siberia in 
1902. He escaped, and threw himself, 
with ever-growing enthusiasm and 
energy, into other revolutionary work. 
Five times Stalin was arrested and sent 
into exile and each time he escaped. 

After his flight from Siberia in 
January, 1914, he led the struggle 
against Menshevism and Anarchism in 
Trans-Caucasia. The Menshevist mi- 
nority adopted a coalition policy with 
the Russian bourgeoisie, and was op- 
posed to the illegal struggle against 
Tsarism and the building up of a dis- 
ciplined, compact party organization as 
an instrument of struggle. In the fight 
against Menshevism Stalin was one of 
Lenin’s closest co-workers. 

Before the 1917 Revolution, Stalin 
edited various illegal newspapers, and 
organized strikes in Tiflis, in Batum, 
in the oil fields of Baku and in St. Pet- 
ersburg. He was a delegate of the Bol- 
shevik Party to international confer- 
ences in Finland, Stockholm, London 
and Prague. He has been uninterrupt- 
edly a member of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Party since 1911 and a 
member of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Soviets since 1917. He 
was one of the founders of “Pravda,” 
the central organ of the Party. He has 
written extensively; among his contri- 
butions to Marxist literature are: 
“Marxism and the National Question,” 
“Leninism,” “On the Road to October.” 

During the preparations for the Oc- 
tober Revolution of 1917, Stalin worked 
in closest personal contact with Lenin. 





Electricity! Power! Lenin’s plan for the electrification of Soviet Russia, an 
essential part of the Five Year Plan, is being successfully carried out by Soviet 
workers under the leadership of Stalin. On May Day three turbines were put 
into operation at Dnieprostroy. When completed the nine turbines will gen- 
erate more power than all the electric plants of Tsarist Russia combined. 









He was a member of the Committee of 
Five, which gave political leadership to 
the uprising. He also was one of the 
Committee of Seven in charge of or- 
ganization and military leadership dur- 
ing the October days. 

As People’s Commissar for National 
Minorities from 1917 to 1923, he de- 
fined the policy which gave freedom to 
the national minorities. During most of 
this period he was also the People’s 
Commissar for Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Inspection. Since 1922, Stalin has been 
secretary of the Central Committee of 
the Party. In 1925 he became a mem- 
ber of the presidium of the Executive 
Committee of the Communist Inter- 
national. 

During the Civil War Stalin was in 
the front lines. In 1918 he organized 
the defense of Tsaritsin, together with 
the present Commissar of the Army, 
Voroshilov. Stalin and Dzerzhinsky 
were sent to the front at Perm in 1918, 
and they stopped the retreat of the 
Third Army—a heroic task. He was 
at the front in Petrograd in 1919 to or- 
ganize the resistance against Yudenich. 
In the summer of 1919 he was at the 
western front at Smolensk which was 
threatened by the Polish Army. In the 
winter he was sent to the southern 
front against Denikin, and took part in 
the liberation of Rostov and Odessa. 
He became a member of the Revolu- 
tionary Military Council. 

In 1920 he was again at the south- 
ern front, organizing against Poland, 
the tool of French imperialism, and 
participated in the liberation of Kiev, 
and the organization of the defense of 
South Ukraine against Wrangel. For 
his military services in the Red Army 
he was awarded the Order of the Red 
Banner. 

After Lenin’s death Stalin continued 
his work as an outstanding Bolshevik 
leader and theoretician. Under his lead- 
ership the Party and the Russian work- 
ing class have fought successfully 
against various opportunist and “leftist’’ 





The Stalingrad Tractor 
Plant and the Stalin Metal- 
lurgical Works in the Don 
Basin—epic achievements 
on the industricl front— 
working full blast, laying 
the foundation of a new 
society, free from unem- 
ployment, poverty, oppres- 
sion, exploitation—a land 
of proletarian freedom. 


deviations from the correct 
Leninist line. Following 
the partial recovery and 
stabilization of world capi- 
talism after the war, pes- 
simism and hesitation man- 
ifested themselves among 
the petty bourgeois sec- 
tions of the population. 
There was doubt about the 
possibility of building up 
Socialism in the Soviet 
Union. 

These bourgeois sentiments crystal- 
lized in the Trotsky opposition. To- 
gether with the counter-revolutionary 
international Social Democracy, the 
Trotsky opposition undermines confi- 
dence in the creative power of the Revo- 
lution and the working class. It thus 
lends support to the enemies of the So- 
viet Union. Trotsky’s polemics against 
Stalin and the whole leadership of the 
Communist Party are utilized by the 
capitalist press throughout the world, 
in much the same way as the slanders 
of anti-Soviet propagandists, which are 


part of the propaganda of the im- 
perialists. 

In spite of all the enemies of the 
Revolution and the Soviet Union, the 
Russian workers and peasants are in 
1932 completing the Five-Year Plan in 
four years. This Five-Year Plan is lay- 
ing the foundations of Socialism and the 
basis for economic independence of the 
Soviet Union from the hostile Capital- 
ist world surrounding it. 

The second Five-Year Plan, to be 
completed in 1937, will place 
U. S. S. R. economically practically 


the 


equal to the U. S. But while in Amer- 
ica capitalism exploits the workers and 
the natural resources for the benefit of 
the ruling class, in the Soviet Union the 
workers themselves are enjoying the 
full benefits of the magnificent victories 
on the industrial front. 

The achievements of the working 
class of the U. S. S. R., under the lead- 
ership of the Communist Party, with 
Stalin at the head, is a beacon light, an 
inspiration and a revolutionary incen- 
tive for the exploited and oppressed of 
all the world. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——X—X“—X\X—X—X—“—aXa—X—!_aJlaya\__ 
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BDUL NATAYEYV is a native of 
A one of the Caucasian tribes, the 
Chechens. He is an assistant 
operator at the Winkler-Koch oil crack- 
ing installation No. 3 in Grozny. Late 
in the evening on December 10 he left 
his communal dwelling and walked to 
the Stalin section of the city. The Pal- 
ace of Culture, flooded with light pour- 
ing through its glass walls, shone at the 
rim of the settlement. 

Natayev turned into a corner apart- 
ment and knocked at the door of room 
411. For quite a while there was no 
answer. Finally the key turned, the door 
opened and the occupant of the room, 
Pavel Yejdik, sleepy and dishevelled, 
appeared on the threshold. 

“Hello, Abdul,” he greeted the visi- 
tor, “come in. I was sleeping. In the 
morning, after my shift, I went with the 
photo group to take pictures of the new 
pipeline and only took a nap after din- 
ner.” 


His guest entered, removed his cap 
and overcoat, looked at his feet atten- 


Pavel with two comrades 
of his Shock Brigaders’ 
Club in the Grozny oil 
fields. 


Pavel and Abdul Sign Up for 


Socialist Competition 


By IVAN KATAYEV 


tively, and then began to unlace his 
shoes. 

“What’s the idea?” asked Yejdik. 

“T have no rubbers,” replied Natayev 
apologetically. “Look what a floor you 
have here.” 

It was a new, hardwood floor, which 
shone like ice in the sun. 

“Oh, forget it,” said Yejdik. 
must think this is a mosque.” 

But Natayev removed his shoes, 
while his host kept murmuring, “What 
foolishness, he’s hopeless.” 

The furniture of the room consisted 
of a bed, half covered with a blue 
spread, and a desk. A plan of the 
Grozny Oil works and a drawing of the 
American Winkler - Koch installation 
hung on the wall. A stack of books and 
magazines were on the desk, several 
photographs and a large sheet of paper 
with writing on it. 

“Sit down and read it,” said Yejdik, 
pointing to the sheet, “while I wash up 
and comb my hair.” 


“You 
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Natayev pulled up a chair, and, with 
difficulty, slowly began to read: 


“SOCIALIST COMPETITION. 


“The growth of the economy of the 
Chechen area, the unprecedented devel- 
opment of the oil industry, thanks -to 
the correct Leninist line of the Party 
and of the Soviet government, have put 
sharply in the forefront the question of 
improving the skill of native workers. 

“I, Pavel Yejdik, operator of the 
Winkler-Koch installation, have set my- 
self the task of putting into practice the 
decision of the Party regarding the 
training of Chechens for jobs as skilled 
workers. I therefore enter into a So- 
cialist competition with the Chechenetz, 
Comrade Natayev, to wit: 

“IT obligate myself to transmit to 
Comrade Natayev my experience as an 
operator, so that at the expiration of 
three months, Comrade Natayev will be 
fully qualified to work independently at 
this responsible position. 

“JT, Natayev, assistant operator, obli- 
gate myself to follow with the utmost 
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care the work of Comrade Yejdik and 
to acquire from him his theoretical 
knowledge and practical skill as an 
operator. 

“This agreement becomes valid and 
binding this 10th day of December, 
1931.” 

Pavel Yejdik re-entered the room 
washed and dressed but still unkempt. 
“Well?” he inquired, “everything as we 
agreed? I think you're in for it. But 
you'll make good.” 

“Everything’s all right,” said Nata- 
yev. 

“Then let’s sign it, because it is time 
to go to the factory.” 

Abdul wrote out his signature slowly 
and meticulously in large letters. Pavel 
signed his name, too. 

Pavel Yejdik is 21 years old, the son 
of a miner and the grandson of a Rus- 
sianized Czech druggist. As a boy, he 
worked in a coal mine and dug himself 
into an accident; he broke a leg. Later 
he came to Grozny and got a job at the 
oil refinery. In 1930 he entered a 
school for oil operators, graduated, and 
started work at the newly opened crack- 
ing plant. 

Now he is a candidate for member- 
ship in the Communist Party; he lives 
with his mother in a new two-room 
apartment, and receives the wages of a 
specialist of the second class. He likes 
to talk, does not mind bragging a little 
once in a while. There is something like 
a sparrow in his hopping figure, his 
dishevelled blond hair, in his bright at- 
tentive eyes. 

In one place Yejdik loses his spar- 
row-like appearance; it is in the operat- 
ing room. There, in front of the black 
shining control board, he is all atten- 
tion, a steady, mature worker. Even his 
gait is not, as usual, jumpy, diving—it 
is more even and solid. Having com- 
pletely mastered the various mechan- 
isms, he is, in turn, subjected to the 






























even and tense rhythm of the cracking 
apparatus. Yejdik is a good worker, 
careful and attentive. He is one of those 
chiefly responsible for the high quality 
of work in his brigade, one of the most 
careful instructors of less skilled work- 
ers. His agreement with Natayev is an 
example of the relations in the Wink- 
ler-Koch brigade, between workers of 
various degrees of skill. 

Abdul Natayev comes from a peasant 
family. He came to Grozny in 1928, 
worked in the mechanical department of 
the oil plant, at the same time attending 
the factory school. Graduating as fire- 
man, he was sent last summer to the 
Winkler-Koch installation. Here the 
very air seemed saturated with vibra- 
tion and motion; here the novice was 
caught up in a whirlpool of action, 
trained to higher productive skill. Chief 
Engineer Goncharov helped in the proc- 
ess; by October Natayev was trans- 
ferred to Yejdik’s brigade as assistant 
operator. Thus their paths crossed. 

Natayev is a member of the Party. 
He speaks with difficulty and gropes for 
words. He continues his studies at the 
factory school; but in the practical work 
at the plant, the workers themselves are 
pushing one another up the ladder of 
greater skill. Therein lies the meaning 
of the agreement between Yejdik and 
Natayev. 

They are only two of the 618 work- 
ers at the Grozny cracking plant— 
neither of them a leader or a hero— 
just rank and file workers. But they are 
learning and advancing steadily. 

In one of the offices of the Grozny 
plant, there is a poster, a large sheet of 
wallpaper bearing the following inscrip- 
tion in twisted clumsy letters: 


“WE WILL CREATE OUR OWN 
TECHNICAL AND PRODUCING 
INTELLIGENTZIA” 


There are errors in spelling on this 





An American who has been honored 
as a Shock Brigader instructing a Rus- 
sian girl, in the Stalingrad Tractor 
Plant where production has exceeded 
the Five Year Plan schedule. Such he- 
roes of labor overcame the early diffi- 
culties at Stalingrad, and are now de- 
feating the enemies of Socialism,—in- 
efficiency, inexperience, which are lega- 
cies of Tsarism, at the giant plants at 


Nizhni Novgorod and Cheliabinsk. 





poster. The notebooks of Yejdik and 
Natayev also show many a sin against 
grammar, though their contents deal 
with complicated technical processes, 
calculations, special terms and numerous 
English words. These words were im- 
ported together with the machinery: 
cracking, coking, boiler, cycle are heard 
here as a matter of course. They are 
understood as easily as is the machinery 
with which they were imported. 

Men who have learned the correct 
meaning of these words have also 
learned the secret of the cracking proc- : 
ess. But even these advanced workers, 
not to speak of the whole collective, 
still lack a great deal; literacy at times, 
general education, regular habits. One 
cannot grasp everything at once. These 
men are trained rapidly, from raw mate- 
rial. They come frequently from half 
savage tribes; they have to learn much 
in a short time. 


But most of them are hardly over 
twenty; they study, they acquire knowl- 
edge and skili, they grow. They take an 
active part in the reconstruction of.the 
country ; they are bravely, resourcefully 
and determinedly forging the economy 
of the new Socialist Society. 





A Call to Action 
Against the Threat of War! 


Signed by Romain Rolland, Maxim 
Gorky, Henri Barbusse, Albert Ein- 
stein, Heinrich Mann, Bernard Shaw, 
H. G. Wells, Mme. Sun Yat-sen and 
others, has been received. It calls for 
an International Anti-War Congress, 
to be held in Geneva on July 28. An 
American Committee headed by Theo- 
dore Dreiser, Upton Sinclair, John Dos 
Passos and Malcolm Cowley has been 
organized to conduct a campaign to 
raise money and elect delegates to this 
important congress, whose purpose ts 
to mobilize greater forces to combat the 
growing war danger. Office at 104 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Business Speaks: 


Success of Five-Year Plan admitted by 
capitalist spokesmen who advocate recog- 
nition and normal trade relations. 


John K. Calder is one of the outstanding 
American engineers working in the Soviet 
Union. He sailed back to the U. S. S. R. last 
month to take charge of the construction of 
the Balkhash copper plant, in Kazakstan. He 
was chief construction engineer on the Chelia- 
binsk and Stalingrad tractor plants and the 
Magnitogorsk steel mill. 

The Balkhash copper plant will be one of 
the largest in the world, with an annual 
capacity of 185,000 metric tons. It will cost 
232 million dollars, and will be completed in 
1935. 

Before sailing, John K. Calder gave this 
interview: “If Congress would only send a 
delegation over to study the place and see for 
itself what is going on there they would 





John K. Calder, prominent American engineer, 
was construction engineer on the Stalingrad and 
Cheliabinsk tractor plants. 






understand that Russia is a menace to no- 
body and a vast potential market for Ameri- 
can goods. It will take the Russians years to 
supply their own needs, and the only exports 
will be those which will enable Russia to buy 
goods in other countries.” 

As to conditions of American engineers in 
Soviet industries, he stated: “A man who 
goes to Russia to work will get on. The man 
who goes there to grouch, or butt in on their 
politics might as well get out. But the man 
who does his job directly and honestly does 
not have to worry.” 

Regarding his experiences with Soviet 
workers, Mr. Calder said: “The mechanics 
at first were not trained; they did not under- 
stand machinery. But mechanics have been 
developed whom I would not exchange for 
those anywhere else. How did they develop 
like that? By experience and study. Many 
of the men attend ‘night school three nights a 
week. They absorb learning like sponges— 
they're hungry for knowledge. And they 
make wonderful mechanics. That includes 
not merely the older men, but the women as 
well.” 


Col. Hugh L. Cooper in an address to 
bankers and business men in January, 1932, 
at the American-Russiaii Chamber of Com- 
merce luncheon, said: 

“Do you realize that the loss in Russian 
orders in 1931, which could have been ob- 
tained if normal trade relations between the 
two countries had not been obstructed by false 
propaganda about the Five-Year Plan ‘men- 
ace, Soviet ‘dumping,’ convict and forced 
labor,’ etc., would have provided good, steady 
jobs throughout the year for between ninety 
and one hundred thousand of our unem- 
ployed ?” 

Charles A. Gill, Supt. of the B. & O. Rail- 
road, who has returned from one year of 
employment in the U. S. S. R., said: 





| 
“During my stay in Russia, I had the pleas- 
ure of recommending several million dollars 
worth of machine tools for use in railroad 


shops. On the strength of my recommenda- 
tions, a commission visited the U. S. with 
authority to purchase this machinery. But 
due to the inability of American manufac- 
turers to extend credit, the business was trans- 
ferred to Germany and other countries.” 


Senator Joseph T. Robinson, Democratic 
leader in the Senate, and member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, says: 


“As one feature in the policy of promoting 
amicable international relations and stim- 
ulating our foreign commerce, I believe that 
prompt consideration should be given to es- 
tablishment of diplomatic and trade rela- 
tions with Russia. 


“The establishment of trade relations under 
present conditions with Russia should be 
calculated to promote international peace and 
good will.” 


Senator Bronson Cutting says: 

“Right now, in our economic crisis, trade is 
doubly important. Russia is a great potential 
customer. We should recognize her govern- 
ment and enter into normal trade relations 
with her as soon as possible.” 

The “Down with the Bolsheviks” diehards 
in Congress have been active, urging the ex- 
clusion of all Soviet products, on unfounded 
charges of “forced and convict labor.” 


Congressman Henry T. Rainey, after a trip 
through the Soviet Union, said: 

“Labor is freer in Russia than in any other 
country in the world. The charge of force/ 
labor is not borne out by the facts. I talked 
with the workers themselves and found the. 
as free as anywhere in the world.” 


SMASHING RECORDS! 


On November 7 the workers at the Stalingrad 
Tractor Plant adopted the slogan shown in this 
photo, “Here’s 105, but we will give 144”— 
which pledge they have carried out. By May Day 
daily production reached 150 tractors, and the 
new goal the Shock Brigaders have set is 200 


TRACTORS PER DAY by the end of 1932! 


American welder, who has become a Shock 
Brigader at the. Cheliabinsk Tractor Plant 


in the Urals. 





Socialist 
Cities Arise 


Everywhere in the Soviet Union there 
are rising the cities of the future—So- 
cialist cities. Parallel with the unprece- 
dented industrial and agricultural de- 
velopment of the Soviet Union there is 
an ever-increasing volume of building— 
dwellings, schools, clubhouses, hospitals, 
public baths, etc. In 1932 nearly five 
billion dollars will be spent on such con- 
struction, compared to 1.7 billion dol- 
lars in 1927-28. 

Moscow, Leningrad, Kharkov, Minsk, 
Rostov—hundreds of the old cities—are 
being remodeled and extended. The old, 
crowded, depressing, ornate architec- 
tural patterns are giving way to mod- 
ern, clean, structurally beautiful Soviet 
designs. Entire new sections are being 
added to these cities, of apartment 
blocks, flanked by wide _ boulevards, 
with clean, wide streets, playgrounds, 
parks. At the new centers of industry, 
Stalingrad, Nizhni Novgorod, Dnie- 
prostroy, Magnitogorsk, Kuznetzk, new 
cities are rising—sixty of them under 
construction throughout the Union— 
centers of Socialist life and culture. 

How different these cities are from 
the tenements where workers are com- 
pelled to live in capitalist America or 
Europe, or in old Tsarist Russia! The 
Socialist cities are planned on new lines. 
They provide the workers with comfort- 
able quarters in wholesome surround- 
ings, with plenty of space, light and air, 
with facilities for recreation and cul- 
tural activities that are totally lacking 
in workers’ sections of capitalist cities 
with their disgraceful slums, with their 
rows of tenements and shacks—drab, 
dirty, unsanitary—with the evil-smell- 
ing, noisy and crowded streets where 
workers’ children are constantly ex- 
posed to disease and danger. 

Two typical examples of Socialist 
construction are the new cities of Novo- 
sibirsk in Siberia and Bolshoie Zaporo- 
zhie in Ukraine, near Dnieprostroy. 

Novosibirsk, designed by the archi- 
tects Babenkov, Ulanov and Poliakov, 
is projected around the giant combine 
works “Sibcombine,” now under con- 
struction, which determined the layout 
of the city. The huge plant with its net- 
work of railroads is separated from the 
city by broad boulevards and parks, 
which protect the residents from the 
dirt and noise of the plant. A Tech- 
nological Institute and High School are 
placed midway between plant and city, 


in order to correlate schools and in- 
dustry. 

In the city, broad building spaces are 
flanked by boulevards. Rows of apart- 
mient blocks are so placed as to benefit 
most by the prevailing winds and sun- 
shine. Each apartment block is designed 
for a thousand persons, with its own 
nursery, kindergarten, restaurant, gym- 
nasium. In the center of the city are the 
Central Palace of Culture, Museums, 
hotels and the administrative buildings. 
No merchandise traffic is permitted in 
the city ; it is carried over roads outside. 

Grass plots and trees divide the 
houses; ten schools, of which two are 
colleges, are located along the wide 
boulevards; while hospitals and rest 
homes are placed outside the city. Con- 
veniently located to serve the popula- 
tion are “factory kitchens.” 

Parks and sports play an important 
part in the Socialist cities. In Novosi- 
birsk there are eight stadiums, each to 
accommodate 10,000 persons, while at 
some distance, on the bank of the river 
Ob, is a huge athletic field, with a sta- 
dium for 50,000, a stadium for water 
sports, a race course, a central sports 
palace and an open air theatre. The 
park is beautifully laid out. 

The city of Bolschoie Zaporozhie is to 
house the workers of Dnieprostroy with 
its combined industries; it is being built 
on Khortitza Island in the Dnieper, and 
is connected by five bridges with both 
banks. The city is planned for a popu- 
lation of 240,000, divided into several 
sections, to facilitate transportation and 
access to the parks and boulevards, cir- 
cling the island. Here, too, each block 
of apartments is provided with a nurs- 
ery, kindergarten, school, sports hall and 
restaurant. A factory kitchen capable 
of serving 450,000 meals is placed with- 
in easy reach. 

Thus Socialist cities provide comfort 
in healthful and attractive surround- 
ings to the masses of workers; the con- 
struction of such cities is possible only 
on a Socialist basis. There is no attempt 
here to provide individual villas or sepa- 
rate homes. The Soviet worker enjoys 
the privacy of his apartment, but he 
spends the major part of his time in 
social activities; in the factory or office 
during his shift, at a lecture or a class, 
in the sportfield or in the clubhouse. 
The large building blocks housing all 
these institutions cater fully to his 
physical and cultural needs. 

In contrast to the old cities of the 
Middle Ages, and of the capitalist epoch 
of planlessness, the Soviet Union is cre- 
ating its own type of cities, where for 
the first time in history, Socialism is no 
longer a dream, but a living reality. 



















































































HOOVERVILLE—While new Socialist Cities 
are being built for Soviet workers, the unem- 
ployed in America build themselves hovels and 
live in misery on the verge of starvation. These 
photos show: Negro workers in the Hoover 
Shantytown of Washington, D.C., eating “Mul- 
ligan stew” at the entrance to their cave-dwell- 
ing beneath the street; children of Detroit’s 
unemployed playing amid disease-breeding dirt 
and garbage; jobless Brooklyn workers build- 
ing a shelter out of tin cans and old boards. 
Such Hoovertowns exist in industrial cities 
throughout the United States. 
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Library for workers at Dneiprope- 
trovsk. 


View of new Socialist City at 
Nizhni. 


Municipal Workers’ Club, Moscow. 


New schools for new Soviet citi- 
zens, Leningrad. 


Radio and chess in a Red Corner— 
Kaganovich coal miners. 





New students’ dormitory, Moscow. 


Workers’ Clubhouse in a park at 
Podolsk. 


SOCIALIST 


“Here, in the new cities for the Soviet workers, one can see the high i 
ideal of the future Socialist state. No engineers of the old tradition i 
work here, but the young blood of new schools of architecture give || 
the best of their abilities.”’ Ernst May, famous architect who is work. | 
ing in the U.S.S.R. “For the first time we realize that Socialism is be. ~ 


These are but a few typical examples of the new cities for the workers who are building 
Socialism at an ever accelerating tempo,—building for themselves, not for any ruling, 
owning class of exploiters who do not care where or how they live. Over one-sixth of 
the world’s surface the landscape is being transformed. New gigantic industrial plants, 
and near them new Socialist Cities. Nomads on Siberian steppes forsake their tattered 





8. The new Socialist City built 
for Dneiprostroy workers— 
clubhouses and communal 
kitchens in the foreground, 
apartments in the background. 
Factories are separated from 
the residential district—Kuz- 
netstroy blast furnaces. 

Old and new in Erivan— 
modern, clean, beautiful 
homes replace mud hovels. 

Modern hotel in Novosibirsk. 


The Street of Nationalities— 
Armenikend near Baku. 





CITIES 


high |) coming a reality and is no longer a dream. The realization of the 
dition |} wonderful planned economy in the Soviet Union is made possible 
give | because the means of production are in the hands of the proletariat.” 
work. | Bruno Taut and Hannes Meyer, noted German architects, also em- 


is be. q ployed in the construction of Socialist Cities. J @ 





tents for residence in modern homes. Peasants desert their separate strips of individual 
land for collectivized farms where they live in houses that formerly only the rich kulaks 
and landlords could afford, with communal kitchens, creches, kindergartens and schools 
for their children, social activities, farm machinery, social insurance—and no bedbugs! 











NEWS FLASHES 
FROM: 


Operations at the giant automobile plant 
were resumed on April 15. In many respects, 
the Nizhni situation bears some similarity to 
Stalingrad. The foreign press repeats its 
formulas of defeat. But the plant will over- 
come its infantile disorders, and attain full 
status as a giant auto producer. The inex- 
perienced workers who never handled complex 
machinery before are learning to adopt west- 
ern methods in their work. They are making 
remarkable progress. 
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The Stalingrad Tractor Plant, reports that 
the planned capacity of 144 tractors per day 
was achieved on April 20. By May Day the 
output was 150 tractors per day. The manage- 
ment and the workers pledge themselves to 
keep up this high production figure. 


SOVKHOZ IN PAMIR ..... 


A state grain farm was organized in the 
Pamir Mountains of Central Asia, often re- 
ferred to as “the roof of the world”; the first 
state farm in this region. 
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The second blast furnace at the Kuznetzk 
steel mill was blown in during the latter part 
of May. The experience gained during the 


initial operations of the first battery of coke 
ovens made it possible to start the second unit 
with much less difficulty. 


It is expected that 
















during the second quarter of the year 60,000 
kilowatts of installed power will be ready for 
use from the electric station. 


MAGNITOGORSK ..... . 


On March 1, the seven-hour day was intro- 
duced at the Magnitogorsk steel plant in the 
Urals in all shops already operating. These 
included the mechanical, casting, foundry and 
forge shops. Preparations are being made to 
institute the shorter work-day in other depart- 
ments. 

The first shipment of Magnitogorsk pig 
iron. has been shipped to the “Red Putilov” 
plant in Leningrad. Actording to engineers 
this iron compares favorably in quality with 
English and Swedish iron. 


R. R. STATIONS MODERNIZED ... 


The railroad stations of Moscow have re- 
cently undergone a complete reorganization. 
They have been cleaned up, renovated, and 
enlarged. Whole floors, formerly used by 
various offices, have been made over into new 
waiting rooms, greatly relieving the conges- 
tion that formerly existed. 

As you enter the station, you are greeted 
by a loud speaker: “Attention, comrade 
passengers ! 

“Go up to the second floor! There is ready 
for you a rest room, with couches, a reading 
room, barber shop, dining room, showers. 
Comrade passenger, pass the time until the 
departure of your train in cultural surround- 
ings ! 

“Mothers and children! There is a sep- 
arate rest room for you. You may leave your 
children in the children’s room until train 
time. They will be cared for, fed and enter- 
tained under the supervision of a doctor. 
There are cribs for the children and baths. 
Do not make your children suffer down here 
among the grown-ups. Take them upstairs!” 

In the room upstairs all is quiet and order. 
The loud speaker announces only the arrival 
and departure of trains. 

“Comrade passengers! Within five minutes 
train 42 may be boarded. Mothers with chil- 
dren do not need to hurry. You will be 
seated first. There is plenty of time.” 


NEW HOTELS FOR 
SOVIET TOURISTS ...... 


There has been intensive activity during the 
past six months in the building of new hotels 
throughout the Soviet Union, the remodeling 
of old ones, and the installation of baths and 
new sanitary equipment generally. 


Among these are the “Europa” in Moscow; 
the “Octiabryskaya,” in Leningrad; the “Kras- 
naya” in Odessa; the “Continental” in Kiev; 
the “Leningrad” in Yalta; and the “Zolotoy 
Rog” in Vladivostok. 

The “Novo-Moskovskaya” (New Moscow) 
in Moscow, with 426 rooms, is the largest 
hotel on this list. It has six elevators, a phone 
in every room, a glass-enclosed roof garden, 
and a restaurant with a capacity of 1,600. 
Over 300 of the rooms have either private 
bath or shower, and all have hot and cold 
running water. 

In Leningrad tourists will be put up chiefly 
at the “Astoria,” “Europe,” and “October” 
hotels. In several other cities the best hotels 
have been reserved for tourists. 


SPRING SOWING EXCEEDS 
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The area sown to spring crops by April 25, 
was 24,686,000 acres as compared with 17,240,- 
000 acres on the same date in 1931. Although 
the weather in April interfered greatly, the 
major regions were ahead of last year’s sow- 
ings. This spring the machine and tractor 
stations are scheduled to cover 82,000,000 
acres. In 1931 1,400 stations sowed an area 
of 45,000,000 acres, while in 1930 there were 
only 158 stations which sowed 3.7 million 
acres. 

Tractors manufactured in the U. S. S. R., 
totaling one million horsepower, are to be 
used on farms this year. 


THE MASSES READ .... . 


According to the latest figures there are 
now 2,230 central, regional and district news- 
papers being published in the Soviet Union, 
with a total circulation of 33,000,000 copies. 





Voroshilov Metal Works, Alchevsk. Production in the U.S.S.R. goes up, while in the 
capitalist world it declines. Every day new factories are being built in the Soviet Union; 
every day another factory closes in the U. S. The capitalist world is dying; Socialism 


is becoming a living reality, growing, an inspiration to the proletariat. 
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Thirteen of the eight- 
een American workers 
in the May Day Dele- 
gation who participated 
in the tremendous cele- 
bration in the Red 
Square. Organize meet- 
ings to hear their re- 
ports when they return, 
on June 12, to tell the 
truth about the Soviet 
Union, 










Our delegates saw the Shock Brigaders parade past 
Lenin’s tomb, bearing their Red Banners of Honor won 
in the fight to fulfill the Five Year Plan in four years. 


























WITH THE DELEGATES IN U.S.S.R. 


The American Workers’ Delegation, con- 
sisting of 16 American men and women, 
Negro and white workers from basic indus- 
tries, arrived in Moscow on April 30th. They 
were greeted by delegates of Moscow facto- 
ries, by representatives of the Trade Unions 
and on May First were the guests of honor 
at the demonstrations in the Red Square. 


Santo Mirabile, New York clothing worker, 
writes the following: “This is the happiest 
May Day of our lives. We saw a great 
demonstration. 

“First, 50,000 soldiers, splendidly equipped, 
followed by a million workers, all pledged to 
defend the Socialist fatherland against all 
enemies. One could feel the great enthusiasm 
of the Soviet workers for their gigantic 
achievements and could feel the shock bri- 
gade spirit that has smashed all records. 
Overhead 400 airplanes of the Red Army 
flew in formation. 


“We will never forget this demonstration. 
All Moscow was red. Red signs in the win- 
dows, on the buildings and on all the facto- 
ries. At night, large electric signs blazing 
forth the achievements of the Soviet workers 
on this May Day.” 

One of the first visits of the Delegation 
was to the Electrozavod; they were greeted 
by the 20,000 workers in this giant electric 
plant. They went through the plant, the 
club rooms and had dinner with the workers. 
Alexander Trainor, chairman of the Delega- 
tion, a machinist elected by the workers of 
the General Electric Co. in Schenectady tells 
of this visit: 

“I never thought they could make so much 
progress in so short a time. Of course, they 
had to overcome many handicaps and not all 


the departments yet have the latest equip- 
ment. The lamp department is exceedingly 
well equipped. I was especially struck by 
the workers’ cooperation and their desire to 
get our suggestions for further improve- 
ment.” 

The delegates spent ten busy days in Mos- 
cow, visiting other factories, schools, the new 
workers’ apartments, Red Army and Work- 
ers’ clubs, a sanatorium for tubercular work- 
ers, a prison. At the Trade Union Head- 
quarters in the Palace of Labor, the Amer- 
ican delegates participated in a meeting with 
the delegations from other countries, 

Carl Nelson, Negro steel worker from 
Gary writes: “People here are lively, not 
downcast like in the States. You can feel 
how happy and free they are, and no differ- 
ence is made between races.” 

Mary Perez, Tampa tobacco worker says: 
“I see everywhere how working girls and 
women get a full chance the same as men. 
The children are wonderful. At school all of 
us noticed what smart questions they put to 
us and how eagerly they seek education and 
want to do their part.” 

Tillman Cadle, Kentucky miner: “Today 
we visited what you might call a_ prison. 
From what I saw there I find the prisoner 
in the Soviet Union has more privileges, en- 
joys life more than the Kentucky miner. 
Here prisoners get plenty of food, clothing, 
earn union wages, receive a schooling; they 
have a club, radios and movies. Can we 
miners back home say as much? I don’t 
wonder the capitalists are fighting to keep 
the truth from American workers.” 


“Everyone 1s conscious of the great objec- 
tive, to build socialism. This is a real work- 


ers country. Here they practice democracy. 
There are no parasites, no labor fakers, no 
bureaucrats.” 

Our delegates will be back on June 12. We 
must prepare meetings for them where they 
shall be able to talk to hundreds of thousands 
of workers. Raise the question in your 
Union, club or fraternal order. Arrange a 
meeting to hear the delegations’ report. 

Greet the American Workers’ Delegation 
to the Soviet Union on its return. They will 
explode al] the lies of the enemies of the 
Soviet Union. Build a wall of friends to en- 
circle the land of Socialist construction as a 
mighty army of defense. 


Every reader who can help to organize 
meetings to hear the delegates report, 
should write immediately to the National 
Secretary. 








RECOGNITION 
(Continued from page 3) 


ognition will not change this enmity. Workers 
must be on guard against the illusion that 
this move lessens the war danger. The 
United States government is part of the 
world-wide anti-Soviet bloc which is on the 
verge of a war to destroy the first workers’ 
republic. 

No one should be misled into the belief 
that the capitalists of this country are inter- 
ested in seeking peace with the Soviet Union. 
The recognition issue is being utilized. by the 
war-makers to maneuver into the leading 
position in the anti-Soviet war bloc, ard en- 
ables United States diplomats to bargain with 
Japan and other countries. 

The workers favor recognition and trade 
relations in order to support the Soviet 
workers in building up their industries, and 
to show their friendship and solidarity. with 
the Russian workers. Trade relations would 
open a big market for American factories 
providing more jobs for great numbers of 
workers. But to maintain friendly peaceful 
relations we must back our demand for rec- 
ognition with an organized mass campaign to 
defeat all war measures directed against the 
Soviet Union. 


We ask support on the following action: 


1. Set up Anti-War Committees in the 
shops and factories and unions to support the 
building of the workers’ state, and through 
organised mass pressure, prevent the war of 
intervention against the Soviet Union. 

2. Endorse the Sabath resolution for recog- 
nition and normal trade relations and at the 
same time repudiate the lies of American im- 
perialism, pledge to fight against the bosses’ 
agents, Fish, Green, Woll and Company, in 
their war provocations against the Soviet 
Union. 

3. Affiliate with the Friends of the Soviet 


Union to help cement brotherhood between 
the toilers of the USA and USSR. 
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IN ACTION 

















WITH THE FRIENDS OF THE SOVIET 
UNION 


Chicago: 2019 W. Division St. 


“Mass campaign is on for membership, mag- 
azine circulation and for return of delegates. 

“Each branch is to sponsor a new factory 
branch of the FSU. On May first, five out 
of the six branches participated in the demon- 
stration. 

“Our plan is by the end of June to have 12 
functioning branches, double the present mem- 
bership, double the literature sales and to sell 
5,000 magazines. In addition a series of mass 
meetings for our delegates in all parts of the 
state.” 


Waukegan: 517 Helmholtz Ave. 


“Moving into our own headquarters raised 
the enthusiasm of members 100 percent. We 
secured 22 new members—14 of whom are 
Negro workers. 

“We are starting a series of shop gate meet- 
ings before the Abbott Labatories, which is 
working at full swing on war chemicals and 
gases,” 


Seattle, Wash.: 1835-41st Ave. N. 


“Lowell Wakefield, a national field organ- 
izer, is now here helping build up a strong, 
functioning district organization. We now 
have six locals in Washington. 

“Our delegate to the U. S. S. R., Larson, a 
longshoreman from Tacoma, member of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association was 
elected over the opposition of the officials 
the locals of the I. L. A.. Four locals accepted 
the invitation and made nominations. When 
Ryan, Intl. Pres. of the I. L. A. heard that 
Local 3830 in Tacoma had accepted he sent 
a secret document to local henchmen telling 
them how to maneuver to see that ‘one of 
the boys’ of the machine would be elected. 
The rank and file discovered the plot in time. 
Nominations were made by different locals 
and a vote taken on the nominees. Larson, a 
sincere and popular rank and filer was elected. 
After this vote a ballot was taken which con- 
firmed Larsen’s election. After the election 
the local officials declared the election illegal. 
An appeal was taken to the Central Labor 
Council in Seatile to secure a credential for 
Larson but these bureaucrats refused on the 
grounds that ‘there was no guard appointed 
by them to stand over the ballot box.’ 
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“The FSU in Seattle now has the big task of 
reaching every longshoreman, every marine 
worker, to hear Larson when he returns and 
to win them away from the influence of Ryan, 
Woll and other agents of the bosses who aid 
the war on the Soviet Union.” 


Philadelphia, Pa.: 629 Chestnut St. 


“We have organized a branch of Young 
Friends of the Soviet Union. Our Group is 
composed of young people between the ages 
of 16 and 25 and our program of activities is 
directed to the youth. We have educational 
and cultural evenings, -dramatic circles, dis- 
cussion on the role and life of the youth in 
the Soviet Union, etc. We are very much en- 
couraged by the enthusiastic response from 
those we come in contact with and expect real 
results from our youth branch.” 

H. J. Farmer, of the marine workers, re- 
ports that preparations for the return of the 
delegate elected by the longshoremen are being 
carried on at the Moore-McCormack dock, 
where Delegate Guyton was elected. The 
fakers in the I. L. A. are preparing to expel 
Guyton. The workers have elected a com- 
mittee to come to New York City to meet the 
steamer that brings the delegation back. 


San Francisco: 1179 Market St. 


“We can report for San Francisco that this 
district is setting an example in organization 
work. Since January, San Francisco has pur- 
chased 1375 dues stamps. This is the highest 
percentage of dues-paying members of any 
district in the country. A series of three 
movies is being arranged, one to be shown 
each month to reach a minimum of five cities, 
and perhaps a tour of the entire district.” 


Los Angeles: 437% Sloat St. 


“Two new branches have been organized in 
Los Angeles, despite the drive of the Red 
Squad to break up the organization. Branches 
in Bakersfield and Santa Barbara were recent- 
ly organized, making a total of nine branches 
in the Los Angeles territory. 

“On May 15, a special mass anti-war con- 
ference was held despite the raid of the Red 
Squad. This conference will be a mobiliza- 
tion of all sympathetic to the Soviet Union for 
a large mass anti-war meeting in a hall seat- 
ing at least 3,000. This will be the answer of 
the workers of Los Angeles to the raids and 
terror of the Red Squad. 

“Comrade Olgin, on his recent visit, spoke 
in San Diego at a mass meeting with 500 
present, and at a forum of a liberal group, at 
a mass meeting on May first in Los Angeles 
with 1,000 present, and in San Bernardino 
before 150 workers. A branch of the FSU 
will be started in San Barnardino. 50 new 
members were recruited that week in the Los 
Angeles district.” 


Detroit: 337 Monroe St. 


“A membership meeting of 200 with 30% 
of those present being Negro workers—this is 
an achievement that all other cities should 
strive for. Actually drawing in the Negro 
workers and developing them as Friends of 
the Soviet Union to fight for that country 
where the national problem has been solved 
and all workers placed on an equal footing.” 

The Detroit FSU sent a set of death masks 
with the Delegation to the Soviet Union to be 
presented to the auto workers there and to 
let them see Ford’s murderous attack on the 
Detroit unemployed. 


Western Pennsylvania: 


Paul Baum, member of the November Dele- 
gation, is still on the job. He writes in “I 


had all the magazines sold the second day 
after I got them.” On May Day, Baum spoke 
to the Brownsville miners, 250, and to Union- 
town miners, 200 attending the rally. He also 
spoke in Fayette City to the Socialist Party 
county convention and exposed the treacherous 
role of the Socialist leaders who are support- 
ing the attacks on the Soviet Union. The 
rank and file greeted him enthusiastically and 
asked that he write articles for their press 
and they would fight to have them printed. 


New York: 799 Broadway 


“Our twenty branches are now mobilizing 
for the Summer Campaign, each to hold at 
least one open air meeting per week. All in- 
active comrades are to be visited and activized. 
Each comrade is expected to sell a minimum 
bundle of the magazines per month, A newly 
formed. committee of organizers is touring 
the branches. Our organization and public 
speaking classes are showing good results. 
Class pupils are being sent to speak at street 
corner meeting. We are forming an FSU 
Shock Brigaders Club. A Bath Beach 
Youth branch has recently been formed.” 


Newark: 504 S. 14th St. 


“Some four weeks ago, the District Office 
met with a few Newark contacts. Sixteen 
local comrades joined and pledged themselves 
to sell at least 100 copies of Sovier Russia 
Topay. The membership was soon doubled, 
and during the third week, a lecture was ar- 
ranged and the membership increased to 48. 
But still Newark wasn’t satisfied. Last week 
the Branch held a large mass meeting with 
Cutler and Sklaroff of the National Com- 
mittee as speakers. Over seven hundred peo- 
ple attended and 40 new FSU members were 
enrolled. Newark is helping to form an 
Elizabeth branch, and—well—Newark just 
isn’t satisfied and keeps on.” 


Send in your reports for this page in the 
July issue. 





On board S.S. JImatar, North Sea, April 23rd, 
1932. 

To the U. S. Postmaster General : 

Dear Sir: 

We, the undersigned, protest against the re- 
fusal of the U. S. Post Office authorities to 
allow the magazine, “Soviet Russia Today” 
second class mail rights. The majority of 
us are U. S. citizens and protest against the 


curtailment of rights always allowed to bour- 


geois publications by the Constitution of the 
U. S.A. 

Others of us, of various nationalities also 
protest in the name of that freedom of speech 
which should obtain everywhere. 

We demand, as a right, that the journal, 
“Soviet Russia Today” be restored to the 
U. S. second class mail privileges, at once. 


(Signed) 


Jack Cenuoviah 
Stephen Yokuskki 


Alex Syaerts 
K. P. Pavlovjki 


M. Osinoff John Greon 
A. Bekol Jocah Nichols 
F, Frout Theo. Ewaryk 
Sol. Rochman A, Zuk 

T. F. Mack G. Zahakaylo 
J. Depoal Frank Smith 
Zlofa Teffee E. Melamed 
Leon Keps John =" 
E. Swomela Mack aplan 
S. H. Stelanos nie gga 


Benjamin Lerner 
Morris Rice 
I, Safran 


Buell H. Quaw 
Erkki Korkam 
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WORKERS WRITE: 


Murachko, Soviet Marine worker, 
invites American workers to correspond, 
through Wodny Transport (Water 
Transport), Moscow, Tverskaia 3. In 
the first part of his letter, he tells of 
miserable conditions before the Revo- 
lution. 


“Now all has changed here. The 
workers’ and peasants’ government has 
expanded to the utmost the industrial 
construction in the towns, as well as in 
the countryside. 


“Now we put into life ideas about 
which we could formerly only dream. 
If you could only see our Dnieprostroy 
and Volhov, you would be enraptured 
by these giant electric plants. Instead of 
little cottages of pre-revolutionary times, 
you can see now giant dwelling houses. 
It is impossible to relate to you all our 
achievements. Tell your friends and ac- 
quaintances that the Soviet Union is 
entirely regenerated. We live now con- 
siderably better than we did under the 
Tsarist government. We are building 
up in the Soviet Union the new prole- 
tarian culture. Whether you are a 
Communist or a non-party worker does 
not matter. It is important to let you 
know the truth about our life, and to 
tell you that the Soviet workers have 
seriously put before them the task of 
realizing their plans.” 

MURACHKO. 


* * * 2 


A woman-worker of the factory “RED 
BANNER?” writes to Soviet Russta Topay: 


I have worked already 35 years at the same 
factory. Of these 35 years, I worked for 
21 years for the profits of the owner Kersten, 
when our factory used to belong to a capital- 
ist. How did we work at that time? 

We used to work from morning till late in 
the evening; 12 hours a day of stupefying 
work: half an hour was given for lunch. 
And what kind of a lunch? A small piece 
of herring, a piece of bread and a glass of 
hot water. That’s all. We got miserable 
wages. And I had my mother dependent on 
me. The result of such a life was that my 
mother caught the scurvy. 

The workers who complained and wanted 
to improve the conditions of our work were 
immediately fired. 

But, Kersten exploits us no_ longer. 
Fourteen years have passed since then. What 
are the conditions of our life now? They are 
changed completely. We work 7 hours a 
day. We don’t need to choke with the tail 
of a herring any more. We have a dining 
hall at our factory and during the pause for 
lunch, the workers are getting a fine meal 
there. 

All the workers of our factory are, not 
only in name, but in reality, the masters of it. 

In the old days the woman-worker had 
not the right even to answer to the foreman’s 
abusive language, but now it is quite differ- 
ent. We discuss all the questions, dealing 
with our work at special factory conferences. 





Soviet workers write to tell readers of Soviet Russia Today about 

how they lived under the Tsar and how they live after 15 years 

of workers’ rule; and asking American workers to defend their 

epic victories in building a new society free from unemployment, 
exploitation and poverty. 





We point out what has to be done in order 
to improve the work of our factory. 

The economic crisis in the capitalist coun- 
tries and the tremendous growth of socialist 
construction in the Soviet Union, stress the 
necessity of women workers joining with men 
to rid themselves of the yoke of oppression 
and exploitation. Labor must reign all over 
the world. 


KosLova. 
oe * * * 


May 2, 1932. 
Claude Patterson, Chattanooga, Tenn., says: 


Most of my life | been a share-cropper in 
Georgia. Me and my family belonged to the 
white boss man like slaves. We never had 
enough to eat and wear and always the land- 
lord say we can’t get away after cotton pick- 
ing time because we owe money. At last we 
just picked up and went away in 1922. After 
the war we had more nerve to go because lots 
of Negroes went north to work in mines and 
factories so they didn’t dare treat us so bad 
as before because we was more independent. 

Since then I been working in steel mills 
shaking out. Now conditions is worse than 
ever. I work two days a week and make 
$2.40 for these two days, $1.20 a day. We 
going to get another wage-cut too. 


So I can tell you I sure favor workers and 
farmers owning the factories, the mines: and 
the land because the bosses now take every- 
thing and keep us near starving the way 
things are. It is good to read in your mag- 
azine how things is in Russia where the 
workers rulé. 


And I think the United States ought to 
recognize Russia because maybe we could 
have a little more work here and also help 
our brothers and sisters to build up their 
country. 





In the July Issue 


Soviet Sports—Vacation Time. 

On the Siberian Front. 

Soviet Seamen—by a Former “Wobbly.” 

Steel—U.S. and U.S.S.R. 

From Soviet Workers — How We 
Lived under the Tsar—How We 
Live Under Workers’ Rule. 


Louis Fischer on Recognition. 


And Other Features, with Photos of 
Life in the Soviet Union. 
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The editors of Soviet Russia To- 
DAY want to build up a corps of worker 
correspondents. We appeal to our read- 
ers to write more letters like those on 
page 15, from every part of the coun- 
try, about workers’ organizations and 
activities, about conditions in your fac- 
tory or workshop, giving your opinions 
on the vital issues of the war danger, 
recognition, free trade relations, defense 
of the Soviet Union, etc. Write briefly 
and concretely. 

We also invite criticism, both adverse 
and constructive. What articles in the 
last two issues did you like best? What 
phases of Soviet life interest you most? 
What do your friends think of the mag- 
azine? What is lacking that would in- 
prove it? How can we make Soviet 
Russia Topay a better magazine and a 
more effective weapon in the defense of 
the Soviet Union? 


Managing Editor- 


WAR 


(Continued from page 2) 


The Immediacy of War 


Hallett Abend, Far Eastern corre- 
spondent of the N. Y. Times, reports 
that : 


“Betting is brisk all up and down the 
coast of China concerning the date of 
the outbreak of the expected war be- 
tween Japan and Russia. If the ad- 
vance down the Sungari Valley should 
continue, the Japanese would be in po- 
sition to cut the Ussuri railway, run- 
ning along the northern and eastern 
borders of Manchuria, thus isolating 
Vladivostok and the Russian Maritime 
Province.” 


There are many conflicting predic- 
tions as to just when the next war will 
start. We are not attempting to proph- 
esy the day and hour of the out- 
break of the next stage of the war, but 
we do know that the first stages of the 
war are already here—and that it is not 
a localized conflict. Our task is to point 
out the realities of the war situation, to 
mobilize friends of the Soviet Union to 
combat the imperialist menace. 


The Japanese imperialists received a 
setback in Shanghai, due to the heroic 
resistance of the Chinese people, to the 
opposition of courageous -Japanese 
workers to the plans of their fascist 
rulers, and to the unwillingness of 
Japan’s imperialist rivals to allow her 
to grab the monopoly of the rich Yang- 








A STUDY IN INCENTIVE 


In the United States and 


“That’s a good idea, Tom,” said the foreman 
to the worker, 

“A good proposition,” said the superintendent 
to the foreman, 

“An excellent suggestion,” said the general 
manager to the superintendent. 

“An A-l proposition,” said the president to 
the general manager. 


II. 


“This check is an expression of our apprecia- 
tion,” said the president to the general 
manager, 

“I am increasing your salary,” said the gen- 
eral manager to the superintendent, 

“Next month, I’ll be able to do something for 
you,” said the superintendent to the fore- 
man, 

“That sure was a swell idea,” said the fore- 
man to the worker. 


Il. 


The idea was so swell, that it increased pro- 
duction and the following week the worker 
was laid off, together with a lot of others, 
who organized an Unemployed Council, 
led a demonstration demanding food and 
Unemployment Insurance and were beaten 
up and jailed. 


In the Soviet Union 


“That’s a good idea, Comrade,” said the En- 
gineer to the Worker, 

“A decided improvement,” said the Factory 
Council, elected by the workers, to the 
Engineer, 

“This will increase production and lower 
costs,” said the District Factory Conference 
to the Factory Council. 


II. 


“The working day in the Ore Mills is hereby 
shortened,” said the District Factory Con- 
ference to the Factory Council. 


“Our comrade has earned the workers’ 
bonus,” said the Factory Council to the 
Engineer. 


“It has been decided that you are to receive 
a months’ vacation with full pay,” said the 
Engineer to the worker. 


III. 


The idea was so good that production was 
increased by 20%, while production costs 
were lowered. 


When the worker returned from his vacation, 
he was sent on tour through other factories 
to put his idea into practice. 


tze Valley. The United States was 
sharply. opposed to the proposal of 
Japan, Great Britain and France to di- 
vide among themselves the territory of 
its protégé, the treacherous Nanking 
Government. The U. S. fleet was sent 
to the Pacific, ready for any “emer- 
gency.” Strategical considerations ne- 
cessitated maneuvering to protect Amer- 
ican imperialist interests, to direct the 
attack of Japan and her allies against 
the Soviet Union. This is the meaning 
of the “truce” at Shanghai. 


Ever widening circles of dominant 
finance capitalists grow desperate and 
reckless as they see the bankruptcy of 
their profit system and the sharply con- 
trasting success of Socialist construc- 
tion in the U.S.S.R. “Equitable” un- 
derstandings for the conduct of the war 
and the division of spoils are bringing 
the imperialist bandits together upon 
the basis of their common fear and 
hatred of the Soviet Union. Imperialist 
antagonisms do not prevent prepara- 
tions for war and secret alliances against 
Soviet Russia. The union of the powers 
in the League of Nations facilitates the 
organization of war. Unanimous agree- 
ments among the governments are not 
essential to the beginning of military in- 
tervention in the workers’ fatherland. 


What Are We Going to Do 
About It? 


Everyone must realize the magnitude 
of the danger and of the tasks it im- 
poses; the supreme importance of this 
paramount issue. No devastation of the 
war-ridden past can compare with the 
program of destruction planned by the 
enemies of the working class. In this 
war situation, hesitation and passivity 
are allies of the imperialists. So is 
humbug pacifism. 


The revolutionary activity of the 
workers is the most powerful force 
against the imminent war. Militant op- 
position to war preparations, mass pres- 
sure, mobilization of the masses against 
the transport of munitions, economic 
boycott of imperialist Japan, demand 
for recognition and normal trade rela- 
tions, the organization of anti-war com- 
mittees in shops and factories—this is 
the program for all friends of the So- 
viet Union and of Soviet China. 

I appeal to all intellectuals to lend 
their aid to the workers on this pro- 
gram of resistance to war. 





Write to SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, giv- 
ing your opinions on the threatened attack 
on the Soviet Union. Workers’ organiza- 
tions should adopt resolutions against war 
and send copies to us and to the capitalist 
press. Build the F. S. U. as a weapon 
against war. 
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F.$. U. BOOK 
DEPARTMENT 














Towarp Soviet AMERICA, By William Z. Fos- 
ter, International Pub., 373 pages, $1.25. 
Coward-McCann, 373 pages, $2.50. Inter- 
national Pub. Edition, $1.25. 


The energetic building of Socialism in the 
Soviet Union—where there is no unemploy- 
ment—is contrasted to the rapid decline of 
capitalism which dooms millions of workers 
to starvation and misery. While the capital- 
ists seek their way out of the crisis by placing 
the whole burden upon the toiling masses and 
pushing the war against the Chinese people 
and particularly against the Soviet Union, the 
Communist Party, in whose name Foster 
speaks, urges the revolutionary way out of the 
crisis. This way leads to a United Soviet 
States of America, which is outlined in its 
main features in the last chapter of the book. 

To the many problems and questions which 
face the workers today there is an answer in 
this book. In a simple style Foster analyzes 
the crisis and the structure of capitalist so- 
ciety. This book sets out in clear view the 
whole _ revolutionary perspective of Com- 
munism, 


SocIALIST-PLANNED ECONOMY IN THE SOVIET 
Union, by V. Ossinsky and others, Inter- 
national Pub., 158 pages, $0.75. 


The nature and achievements of Socialist- 
planned economy and the futility of the pro- 
posals for planning under capitalism are 
thoroughly discussed in this book. 

The crisis in capitalist countries and the 
proposals current to introduce planning under 
capitalism are discussed by V. Ossinsky and 
contrasted with the success of Socialist plan- 
ned economy in the Soviet Union. The Five- 
Year Plan in action and its fulfillment are 
described by S. L..Ronin, the planning and 
development of agriculture in the Soviet 
Union by A. Gayster and the position of 
workers by I. A. Kraval. In the preparation 
of this wealth of material the authors were 
assisted by the Gosplan Institute for Economic 
Research in Moscow. 


LaNp WitHout UNEMPLOYMENT, Edited by 
Ernst Glaeser and F. G. Weiskopf, Inter- 
national Pub., 200 pages, $1.50. 


A vivid account of Soviet life as it is being 
organized by the Five-Year Plan is presented 
in text and pictures from the Soviet Union. 

The building of Socialism, as it affects every 
corner of the vast country and the numerous 
nationalities living within Soviet borders, is 
pictured by the 230 photos in the book. The 
photos are arranged in story-telling sequence 
and tell the story by themselves. 

Pictures tell of collectivization and the 
manifold cultural activities of the workers 
and peasants. One section is devoted to the 
Red Army, another to the women and the 
care and education of children. They tell of 
the awakening peoples of the Soviet East, 
lifted out of age-old oppression and building 
a modern industrial and agricultural system 
collectively. A short postscript by A. Kurella, 
leading Soviet writer, explains the Five-Year 
Plan. 


Special Bargains in Literature on the 
Soviet Union 
In order to stimulate wider reading of our 


pamphlets, we offer the following at HALF 
regular prices: 


Combination No. 1—25 cents. (Regular 
Price of 4 pamphlets 45 cents.) 
STRIKE OF THE DrepGinG Fieet, 1905, by Peter 

Nikiforov, 48 pages. 

How a Seamen’s Strike was organized and 
won, 
KOLKHOZNIKI (Collective Farmers), 80 pages. 

Lively Stories of Collective Farms by the 
men and women in them. 


Wuat BERNARD SHAW TOLD THE AMERICANS 
Asout Russia, 16 pages. 
THrouGH Workers’ Eyes, 16 pages. 
Report of the American Workers’ Delega- 
tion to the Soviet Union. 


Combination No. 2—10 cents. (Regular 
price of 3 pamphlets 20 cents.) 
Soviet PicrorraL, 20 pages. 


Collection of Striking Pictures from the 
Soviet Union. 


THROUGH THE Workers’ Eyes, 16 pages. 


Wuat BerNarD SHAW TOLD THE AMERICANS 
Asout Russia, 16 pages. 


Combination No. 3—$1.00. (Regular price 
of the 15 pamphlets—$2.00.) 


Tue Ficut For STEEL, by N. Mikhailov, 42 
pages. 
A highly interesting story of a Moscow 
Steel Plant, by one of the workers, telling of 
the workers’ life, shock brigading, etc. 


WHERE THE WorKERS ARE IN Power, by 
D. Zaslovsky, 58 pages. 


The Five-Year Plan in operation—how the 
Soviet Union is forging ahead from a land of 
poverty and oppression toward a Socialist 
State, guaranteeing equality and security to all. 


How Worxkers BEcOME ENGINEERS IN THE 
Soviet Union, by V. Druzhinin, 50 pages. 


Every Soviet Factory has a Workers’ 
School to train common laborers, peasants, 
apprentices to skilled workers and engineers. 


KoLKHOzNIKI—(described above) 

SoctAList RECONSTRUCTION AND THE STRUG- 
GLE FOR TECHNIQUE, by N. Bukharin, 34 
pages. 

A brilliant analysis of the place of tech- 
nique in Capitalist and Socialist societies. 
Tue Soviet Patent Law, 50 pages. 

Soviet Law regarding inventions and their 
registration. 

SovieT DUMPING AND Forcep Lasor, by John 
J. Ballam, 32 pages. 

Capitalist lies exposed and refuted. 


STRIKE OF THE DREDGING FLEET (as above) 


Tue DectstvE YEAR IN THE Soviet UNION, 
by A. A. Heller, 48 pages. 


Ten Years of Socialist Advance and 
Achievements of the Five-Year Plan. 


Soviet PicTorRIAL 
Wuat BERNARD SHAW : ; 

(described above) 
ToLpD THE AMERICANS ( 


TuHrouGH Workers’ EYES 


Tue Lucky 13, 18 pages. 


13 English workers report on their vis.t to 
the Soviet Union. 


THE Pope’s CrusapE AGAINST THE SOVIET 
Union, by Bishop William Montgomery 
Brown, 38 pages. 
“Bad Bishop Brown” lambasts Church and 

State in America. 


U. S. S. R. 1n Construction, one copy. 


Beautifully illustrated Soviet Monthly of 
Socialist Construction. 





Write us for any Book or Pam- 

phlet on Soviet Russia not men- 

tioned here; orders promptly 
executed. 





The urgency of the war crisis makes 
it absolutely imperative to build the 
F. S. U. and the circulation of Soviet 
Russta Topay as weapons in this 
struggle. 





From Edwin D. Starbuck, 
Los Angeles. 

I am writing the Post Office Department 
expressing my conviction that you ought not 
to have discrimination placed against you in 
securing second class mail rights. 





Dear Comrades: 


I note that in my article for the May issue 
of Soviet Russia Topay, entitled “Rooshian 
Reds in Kentucky,” you made several changes 
without my consent. I want it understood 
that I am not responsible for the note of pas- 
sivity and despair with which the article ends. 
I suppose lack of space made it necessary to 
cut the article, but unfortunately this cutting 
was carried through without consideration of 
the effect it would have on the tone of the 
article. The original article ended on a high 
note of militancy and struggle. 


—Gertrude Haessler. 





Prizes—Shock Brigaders Club 


One pamphlet for every 5 subs, or sale of 50 
copies; One set of 10 pamphlets for 25 subs, 
or sale of 100 copies; One book (Grinko) for 
50 subs, or sale of 300 copies; One set of 
Lenin’s works (6 vols.) for 100 subs, or sale 
of 2,000 copies. 


The above offer is good until Nov. 7 and 
should be an incentive to hard work. 


The Shock Brigader selling the highest num- 
ber of copies between now and Nov. 7 will 
win a Red Banner of Honor. 


I wish to become a Shock Brigader in the 
campaign for 100,000 readers: 
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BUILD the CIRCULATION of SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
as a WEAPON in the FIGHT AGAINST WAR 
The following are the quotas for the three months’ campaign which is the first step in the campaign for 
100,000 readers by November 7th. All subscriptions received before June 15th will be given mention in 
the July issue. Mobilize your forces for this campaign. Make your friendship for the Soviet Union 
count with some real action. 
Win the Red Banner of Honor in Socialist Competition ol « 
CITY STATE SUBS BUNDLES CITY STATE SUBS BUNDLES 
Akron Ohio 75 300 Milwaukee Wisc. 150 1,000 
Alliance Ohio 75 300 Minneapolis Minn. 300 3,000 
Baltimore Md. 100 500 New York N: Y. 2,000 15,000 
Bellingham Wash 75 300 Philadelphia Penna. 300 3,000 
Bridgeport Conn 50 200 Portland Ore. 150 500 
Canton Ohio 75 300 Ravenna Ohio 30 100 
| Cincinnati Ohio 75 300 San Francisco Calif. 500 5,000 
Cleveland Ohio 300 2,000 Sacramento Calif. 100 500 
Chicago Ill. 600 5,000 Fresno Calif. 75 200 
Chohoes WY. 50 100 San Jose Calif. 75 200 
Duluth Minn. 75 300 Los Gatos Calif. 75 200 
| Davenport Iowa 50 200 Eureka Calif. 75 200 
Detroit Mich. 500 3,000 Seattle Wash. 300 3,000 
Denver Colo. 150 500 South Virginia Minn. 50 200 
Gary Ind. 50 200 Stelton N. J. 50 face 
Grays Harbor Wash 100 500 St. Paul Minn. 50 200 a & 
Hartford Conn 75 300 Superior Wisc. 50 200 
Indianapolis Ind. 50 200 Salt Lake City Utah 100 500 
Ironwood Mich 50 200 Tacoma Wash. 50 300 
Ithaca N. Y 30 50 Toledo Ohio 50 300 
| Los Angeles Calif 500 2,000 Washington D. C. 75 500 
Kansas City Mo. 100 500 Waukegan Ill. 30 100 
| Mt. Vernon Wash. 30 200 TOTAL 7,870 51,650 
| 5,000 Subscriptions Now on Hand. Quota for Unorganized Territory.. .5,480 
| 70,000 Readers by August Ist. 100,000 Readers by November 7th! 
| Do Your Share! 
| 
| You will be proud to own a $ \ 
The Garden Restaurant VOLGA 
| Delicious Food PTET Ay 
| Radical Atmosphere—Depression Prices—Music 
LUNCH ep e 
DINNER |NO TIPPING| ARTIES \ ‘i 
| ALA CARTE BANQUETS j 7 
In fact, yeu will never know how good an 
; . m accordian can be, unless you try a Velga 
Dine in our open air garden . entirely fool proof and up to date 10 
“ i a before making a selection 
in the warm weather Veiga’s accordions are sold on a 5 days’ 
; — — Write for mere information and 
328 East 13th Street TO 6-9707 YeLea atbenneen MFG. CO., Inc. fu ir 
JAMES & JULIUS 80 AVENUE A, NEW YORK 
LEARN RUSSIAN 
= Newest 
Patronize Russ.—Engl. Grammar and Self-Educator with revised 
C Alphabet and rules by L. Siegel. Price, $1.50. 
; also 
Wor kers oop eratives Latest Russ.-Engl. and Engl.-Russ. Dictionaries 
: Published in U. S. S. R. 
* 
Bronx Cooperative Colony NOVY MIR BOOK STORE 
© Cooperative Stores 35 East 12th Street New York City 
* ag 
ritntanett ts CAMP KINDERLAND 
® Cooperative Camp Unity, Wingdale, N. Y. Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 
N. Y. City Office: 80—5Sth Avenue 
® Cooperative Camp Nitgedaiget, Beacon, N. Y. Registration now open during the whole day for children between 
ages of 7 and 14. Registration may be for 2, 5 or 10 weeks. 
© 2700-2800 Bronx Park East, Bronx, N. Y. Bungalows—hot and cold showers. 
Activities: Swimming and rowing in beautiful Sylvan Lake, 
games, dramatics, dancing and singing. 
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Phone TOmpkins Sq. 6-9554 
JOHN’S RESTAURANT 


SPECIALTY: ITALIAN DISHES 


A place with atmosphere 
where all radicals meet 


302 East 12th Street New York 


DAVID RUCHGETER 


168 Orchard Street DRydock 4-3509 
WHOLESALE BUTCHER 


I. S. ECKSTEIN 


Ladies’ and Men’s Tailor, Furrier and Dressmaker 
1291 COLLEGE AVE. BIngham 6-10363 BRONX, N. Y. 
We Call and Deliver 











“Every Foot A Square Foot” 


JACOBS BROS. LUMBER & MILLWORK 
COMPANY 


921-23-25 N. 40th STREET 
Baring 4026 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Phone ALgonquin 4-9128 


V. KRUGLAK 


Immigration Specialist Interpreter and Translator 
NOTARY PUBLIC 


Free Information 














151 Avenue A Cor. 10th Street New York City 
A GOOD PLACE TO EAT 
23rd STREET, NEAR 7th AVENUE PHONE WAt 9-8813 
R. GROSS 
Greetings from 
Nicholas Simon H. Rumpe N. Egavian 
Anthony Thames H. Samek P. Center 
Paul Schichtang I. Zwanck M. Brenin 
C. Gruberth A. Matyas P. Kuraka 
H. Bernard J. W. Tamminan H. Landa 
I. Lewis J. Schlatem M. Schneider 
F. Rochman S. Leibson Leon Landa 
Rosalie Shapiro J. Shoper E. Harris 
M. Cohen A. Leve D. Murna 
S. Vigoshin H. Sacks 








Philadelphia 


Mrs. Julius D. Love 
Thomas Accoo Dr. William Meyerson 
L. L. Goodman David Goodman 

Mrs. Elizabeth Jassinoff Jean C. Goodman 

Dr. Samuel Goldberg Wm. Whaley 

Dr. Julius D. Love 





Theodora Jacobs 








W. I. R. Branch 
M 


Washington, D. C. 








Stelton, N. J. 





S. Kebelsky N. Rosen R. Schwartz 
J. Rubinowitz Ester Anderson James Scott 
P. Scott F. Santey Yena Kliner 
Rebeski N. Soffer A. Kaplan 


A. Goldsmith 


Nick Rakevich 


V. Yauposky 





30 DAYS OF INTERESTING 
EUROPEAN TRAVEL 


including 
7 days in the U. S. S. R. 
(LENINGRAD-MOSCOW ) 


for as low a rate as 


$175.00 


Sailings weekly on: 
S.S. CALEDONIA, BERLIN, NEW YORK, STAT- 
ENDAM, BERENGARIA, BREMEN, EUROPA. 


SPECIAL SOCIAL STUDY TOURS 


23 days in the U. S. S. R. including Leningrad— 
Moscow—Ivanov Vosnesensk —Kharkov— Rostov 
—Dniepropetrovsk—Dnieprostroy and Kiev 


$285.00 up 


sailing on the S. S. New York, 
Aquitania and Europa. 


Lowest rates on steamer, bus and rail transporta- 
tion. 


——=2 


For further particulars call: 


WORLD TOURISTS 
175 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
Phone Al-4-6656-7-8 
Branch offices: 

Chicago—6 N. Clark St. Philadelphia—629 Chestnut 

Detroit—107 Clifford St. a 


Cleveland — 808 Engineers 
Boston—775 Washington St. Bldg. 


Washington, D. C.—409 Columbian Bidg. 




















Patronize our advertisers. Mention 


SovieT Russia Topay in answering ads. 




















Tour Prices Are Based on 
New Lowered Steamship 
Tariffs, : 


You Can’t 
Know Soviet Russia from Books 


Like all living things Soviet Russia must be observed to be 
understood. Traveling with the Open Road, you see at 
first hand the workings of Soviet methods and institutions 
and you find out how they affect human lives. . . . 


With five years of experience in arranging Soviet travel and 
established American representation in Russia, the Open 
Road is equipped to serve the best interests of Americans 
traveling independently or as members of specially consti- 
tuted Open Road groups. .. . 


In writing for itineraries and rates, indicate what phase of 
Russian life interests you most and whether you prefer to 
travel with group or independently. Round trip rates as low 
as $198.00, based on new reduced steamship tariffs in 
effect April 4, 1932. ... 


K The OPEN ROAD 


Russian Travel Department, 56 West 45th Street, New York 


@ Cooperating in U.S. S. R. with INTOURI ST 

















All Roads Lead to Moscow 


Go with us under the auspices of the 
American Russian Institute for Cultural 
Relations with the U. S. S. R. 


July 9th 
on the North German Lloyd flyer 


S.S. BREMEN 


22 Days in the U. S. S. R. 


visiting Leningrad, Moscow, Kharkov, 
Dnieprostroy, Sevastopol, Yalta and sur- 
roundings, Odessa and Kiev. 


$299.00 


including return passage from France to 
New York. 


Independent itineraries for travel in 
U. S. S. R. arranged at moderate rates. 
Visas obtained. 


A pply to 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL SERVICE 
618 Pennsylvania Building 


PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 




















“| CO R” 


Sends its solidarity greetings to 
The Workers of the U.S.S.R. 


We hail the successful completion of the 
Five Year Plan in Four Years 


We hail the Soviet Government’s decision of a 
“Five Year Plan” for Biro Bidjan, where a 
Jewish Socialist Soviet Republic is being built. 


We pledge to defend the Soviet Union 
against all attacks by its enemies. 








Join the “ICOR” 
$1.00 a year 


You alsw receive the ICOR magazine for a year 
FREE 


Help build the 


Jewish Socialist Soviet Republic 
in Biro Bidjan 








“ICOR”, 799 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: STuyvesant 9-0867 


See 














Travel through the 


SOVIET UNION 
for $4.00. o 


Right in your home! The new magazine 


SOVIET TRAVEL 


brings the latest news of the SOVIET 
UNION in the attractive form of pictures, 
photographs, stories, articles, sketches, and 
verse—all contributed by the finest Soviet 
writers and artists. Printed in English, pub- 
lished in Moscow. You may travel through 
busy modern Moscow, the fabulous cities of 
Turkestan, the sunny Crimea, the mighty 
Caucasus, down the Volga, and the gigantic 
new social planning, as well as through for- 
ests, steppes, mountains ... in the land in- 
habited by 169 nationalities and cultures. 
1 year, $4; 6 months, $2; 3 months, $1. 


Address: INTOURIST, Inc., 261 Fifth Ave!, 
New York, or “AMKNIGA” Corporation 





For enclosed remittance of 
TRAVEL for 
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